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: SEEMS STRANGE 


To talk about wintering now. But don’t let last winter’s losses occur again. 





Insure successful wintering by putting your new swarms into ROOT’S 
DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVES. 
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It protects against extreme cold. It protects against extreme heat. It is used g 





in Cuba and Mexico to keep the bees warm in chilly nights and cool in the & 





hottest days. It winters the bees on summer stands as far north as they can 





be raised. In fact, it is the hive for every bee-keeper. For comb honey pro- 





<< 
duction it is in the first ranks. The ample protection of the super against 





cold permits uninterrupted comb-building so necessary in the production of 





comb honey. Send for our Catalog that tells all about it. i “Ms 
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THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, : 
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Root’s Dovetailed Chaff Hive. < 


® MEDINA, OFIO. 


tee 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


« 
New York, N. Y., 44 Vesy Street. < 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 10 Vine Street. 
Chicago, Ill., 144 East Erie Street. 
San Antonio, Texas, 438 West Houston Street. 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 

Havana, Cuba, San Ignacio 17. 

St. Paul, Minn., 1024 Mississippi Street. 
Washington, D. C., 1100 Maryland Ave., S.W., 


<K 
And Agencies elsewhere. - 


Send for Catalog and Buy of the Nearest Agency or Dealer. a 
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Editorial Comments 











The National Association and a Honey Brand. 


Editor Root suggests in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association brand the honey produced by its 


members. Here is the gist of what he says: 


It would not be very expensive for the National to have a local in- 
spector for each large city, and have him look over each large lot of 
honey, inspect the shipping and way bills, and look over the corres- 
pondence to make sure the honey was produced, put up, and shipped 
by some known responsible bee-keepers’ society or individual member. 
I would assess the cost of this inspection of the honey on the producer 
or buyer of it, who desires to have the brand of purity and quality of 
the National affixed to it. I would also have the inspector appointed 
by the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee jointly, they 
toexamine the recommendations as to his fitness that have been re- 
ceived, and to apportion out the salary, such salary to be in propor- 
tion to the amount of honey examined, and in the end to be paid by 
the honey-producer, the buyer, or commission man who desires the 
National to guarantee the quality and purity of the honey. If neces- 
sary, doubtful samples of extracted can be analyzed, and, if pure, the 
certificate or brand of purity attached. And, by the way, we already 
have a chemist on the Board of Directors, who is competent to make 
such analysis at a nominal price. 


This same inspector might also attach his official grading on the 
various shipments that come in, and thus avoid alot of trouble be- 
tween producer and buyer. To have some expert grade, as well as 
certify the purity of every lot of honey coming into Chicago, would 
be worth much. 


Several years ago we suggested a plan something like this, but our 
idea was to have a National Honey Exchange located, say in Chicago, 
or some other large city, and all the honey that passed through its 
hands to bear its stamp or brand. There probably would be some 
danger in allowing each member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to use its brand on his honey. It would likely be abused, and 
result in damage to all. Of course, if it can be safe-guarded in some 
way, it might be all right. 

Itisa pretty large subject to handle, and, as Editor Root well 
says, ‘* Perhaps this idea is too utopian to be carried into effect.” Still, 
it will do no harm to discuss it, for something practical may come of 
it, especially if a number of our best thinkers get to work on it. 


But of one thing we feel fairly certain, and that is, there should 
be a national business organization, separate from the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to handle the honey end of the Association’s 
wo! The fact is, the existing National is not organized to doa 

ial business further than what it has already done. By this we 

mean, itis not intended to handle either honey or bee-supplies. It 

really has more to do now in its legitimate lines than it is able to pay 

perly. The General Manager receives a mere pittance in com- 

with the time he is called upon to devote to the Association’s 
work. 





Proe-ess of Apieulture in France. 
1369, the late Mr. Chae. Dadant attempted to introduce to the 





ag public of France the American invention of Langstroth— 


the movable frame—and the imprevements brought about by this in- 
vention in America. Their only bee-journal at that time, L’Apicul- 
teur, derided the idea of any progress in movable-frame hives, and 
closed its columns against these things ina very peremptory manner, 
the editor ridiculing Mr. Dadant, calling him ‘‘ American Barnum,”’ 
and other derisive appellations, in reply to his insistence. The dis- 
pute became very acute, and finally ended by Mr. Dadant publishing 
his views in the Swiss Revue Internationale, edited by Mr. Bertrand, 
instead of the Franch magazine. 

The years have rolled on, and the Dadant ideas have made their 
way, for the French bee-keepers took to the new methods to such an 
extent that last January, after 35 years of delay, L’Apiculteur, in the 
person of a younger editor, Mr. Sevalle, solicited the younger Dadant 
for contributions to the same magazine that had derided his father’s 
views; and the May number of L’Apiculteur contains an article from 
the pen of Mr. C. P. Dadant, one of our esteemed contributors, in 
which he vindicates his father’s memory on the subject that was the 
cause of the trouble. 

America is on top once more. Truth and Progress will make 
their way in spite of all obstacles. Itis the old story over again. 
Those who champion the cause of right and advancement finally wear 
the crown; and those who oppose them are soon buried in the oblivion 
which they deserve. The name of Dadant isan apiarian star that 
shines with a steady light on two hemispheres. May its luster never 
grow dim. 





Double Permutation in ‘‘Shook’’ Swarming. 


The variation of the methodof making shaken swarms, given on 
page 428, under the caption of ‘‘ Anticipated Swarming,’’ may well be 
worth considering. It does not follow, however, that a method which 
succeeds with black bees in Europe would succeed equally in this 
country with bees largely Italian. 

Mr. Getaz says of hive No. 2, ‘The absence of itgqueen during 
the eight days that the brood-nests were exchanged, has killed the 
swarming fever completely.’”’ According to the description, the 
queen has not been absent from the hive at all, but the removal of the 
colony to stand No. 3 has deprived it of its flying force, and that con- 
tinued for eight days would certainly destroy all impulse to swarm. 
The queen, however, will continue laying without interruption, and 
when returned to stand No. 2 the colony will be as strong as ever. Is 
it not likely that in many cases it will then decide to swarm’ 

With regard to hive No. 1, after being placed on stand No. 3, Mr 
Getaz says it has no field-force, and has lost in bees, soit will not 
swarm. But it must not be forgotten that during the eight days that 
hive No. 2 has remained on stand No. 3 a considerable field-force 
has developed, and that field-force will enter hive No. 1 when that is 
placed upon stand No. 3. Will that not make the bees in hive No. 1, 
with a plurality of cells, think themselves strong enough to send out 
an after-swarm ? 

These criticisms are made not with the view of condemning what 
has been tried and approved elsewhere, only tu suggest caution net to 
try the plan on this side the water on too large a scale at first. Will 
any who try it please report as to success? 





Formaldehyde for Black-Broody Combs. 


E. W. Alexander thinks the failure to disinfect combs affected by 
black brood is because of lack of thoroughness. After trying less 
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thorough methods with unsatisfactory results, he adopted with satis- 
faction the following plan, which he gives in the Bee-Keepers’ Review ; 


‘*] finally used one of my large honey-tanks, such as I use to keep 
extracted honey in before I put it into barrels. These tanks are lined 
with the heaviest kind of tin, and hold over 4000 pounds of honey. I 
made a cover of matched lumber, and three sheets of tarred building 
paper, putting them together with paint. This was clamped down to 
the topof the tank by means of heavy rods, reaching down through 
timbers under the bottom of the tank. Racks were made to fit the 
inside of the tank, on which I could hang the combs of about 35 hives, 
and not have the combs touch one another. I made a %-inch hole in 
each end of the cover; one in which to insert the rubber hose which 
conveyed the gas into the tank, the other to let the air escape as the 
gas entered. Into my gas generator I then put two quarts of the best 
formalin that I could buy, setting it upon an oil-stove, and lighting 
the wicks. After it had boiled about half an hour the gas commenced 
to escape from the hole in the other end of the cover, and I then 
plugged up that hole and kept the lamps burning about five hours, or 
until all the formalin in the generator had been turned into gas. I then 
left it shut up air-tight until the next day, when I put in another 
quart and turned that into gas. I then left it four or five days, after 
which I opened the tank, but I had to leave it open a day or two be- 
fore I could take the combs out, as the gas wasso verystrong. In 
this way I have, during the past summer, fumigated over a thousand 
of the worst combs that I could find inan apiary of nearly a thousand 
colonies; and, although some of them contained a little honey and 
brood, I have since seen no trace of the disease after putting bees 
on them.”’ 


But he has no faith in formaldehyde for foul brood—in which he 
differs from some others—and in fighting black brood he thinks it of 
first importance to have the best of Italian bees. 





Overstocking—Positive (?) Knowledge About It. 


H. C. Morehouse, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, after some sensible 
remarks about overstocking, says: 


‘*T believe that overstocking is possible—there must somewhere 
be a limit—but how many bee-keepers in the United States have really 
tested, in a scientific manner, the nectar-producing capacity of their 
fields? [ venture to say the number is very few. I will give youa 
genuine instance of overstocking. Some three or four years ago there 
were kept within a radius of 144 miles of Longmont, Colo., about 1500 
colonies of bees. The yield dwindled to less than half that secured at 
the yards four or five miles away. More than half of these colonies 
bave been moved to other locations, and the surplus yieldin that 
vicinity now compares very favorably with the general average. But 
this was an extreme case.”’ 

Mr. Morehouse is quite safe, no doubt, in saying that very few 
have really tested in a scientific manner the nectar-producing capacity 
of their fields. He would run little risk in averring that no one has 
ever done it. A very pertinent question in the case is the question, 
‘* How can such a test be made?’’? Can Mr. Morehouse, or any one 
else, give a reliable answer to this question? 


Mr. Morehouse doubts a case of overstocking cited by Mr. 
Lathrop, saying that the overstocking is not proven, and then gives, as 
above quoted, ‘“‘a genuine instance of overstocking.’’ But does he 
really prove the overstocking any more than does Mr. Lathrop? It is 
well known that seasons and conditions vary, even in Colorado; and 
can he prove that if during that three or four years only half the 
number of colonies had been present the yield per colony would have 
been greatly increased? Very likely the ground was overstocked; 
but how prove it? 








Contributed Articles 








Pickled Brood—Poisonous Honey, Etc. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


AM getting many samples of dead brood, with inquiries 
if what it is and asto the cure. I believe that these are what 

are generally known as “‘ pickled brood.’’ They are 
very different from foul brood, and its variety, black brood 
or foul brood, in another form. In these latter, the larva 
melts away into a mass of decay, a brown, coffee-colored, 
salvy, unctuous mass, that we can pull out of the cell with 
a tooth-pick or pin, and which usually flies back when it 
lets go its hold. In some cases it does not have the elastic- 
ity, and so does not spring back. 


This other is very different. The bees keep their form, 





—— 
——s 


but as they are dead the bacteria take hold of them ani they 
as a result, decompose, or decay, as we say, and we smejj 
the sour odor which gives the name. We never get the ran, 


odor of foul brood. 


Is not pickled brood a generic name for brood tha: may 
die from any cause, and then decay as a consequeuce of 
death? If this is correct, the bacteria kill the bees in cage 
of the malignant foul brood, and in the other case—that of 
pickled brood—-they simply remove the carcass of the bee 
dead from some other cause? The one bacterium is oy; 
enemy, as it kills our bees; the other is a friend, as it re. 
moves the dead, and so cleans the hive. We have the same 
difference in the bacillus of diphtheria, and the more com. 
mon microbe of decay or putrefaction. The one attacks ang 
carries off our loved ones; the other will decompose our 
bodies and dissolve them, if we may so speak, or, perhaps 
better, resolve them into the several elements of which they 
are made up. 


The first year after I came to California was a very dry 
year, with very little rainfall. There was much of this 
dead and decaying brood. I noted that many of the bees 
in colonies where it was most marked were very short of 
stores, indeed nearly in a starving condition. I commenced 
feeding them, and the disease at once disappeared. I seemed 
to cure it in every case where I fed the bees, and in colonies 
where there was plenty of stores the disease seems to be 
absent. I believe in this case it was simply a case of starvya- 
tion, and the bees had not the food to enable them to feed 
the larve. We are now having in many sections of South- 
ern California a condition similar to 1894—my first year 
here—and many bees are starving, and others are on the 
very verge of starvation. If the bee-keeper, in such case, 
will feed his bees, he will not only save them, but he will, I 
believe in many cases, remove this decaying brood. 


I do not wish to say that starvation is the only cause of 
the brood dying. In case it die, then the removal will be 
the same in every case, andthe condition and appearance 
will be nearly the same. Is it not possible that bees may, 
with limited stores, become discouraged, and not properly 
feed the brood, and so have the same effect? I have seen 
cases that looked as if this might betrue. Ifthe above be 
true, then pickled brood is the result of brood dead of any 
cause, except foul brood, and the remedy is to prevent con- 
ditions of lack of stores, cold, or aught else that will cause 
the death of the brood. 


POISONOUS HONEY. 


It will be remembered by the readers of the bee-papers 
that I have often expressed that the honey from the kalmia, 
or other reputed toxic flowers, was really poisonous. The 
fact that the reported cases of poisoning only occur occa- 
sionally, and that the flowers are always on hand, the fact 
that honey is often a poison to many people, whatever the 
source, and the fact that I have freely eaten of such honey 
with no evil results, has made me skeptical as to this poison- 
ous nectar. 


In California there is a similar belief regarding the nec- 
tar of some species of eucalyptus. It is reported to kill 
bees. Here, again, I have strong doubts. It is only occa- 
sionally that the mortality is noticed. I should look very 
carefully and see if I could not find other cause of the 
bees dying. We know that when bees are gathering very 
fast in the height of the season, very many die. They age 
very fast, and the mortality is very great. We often notice 
bees returning to the hives, especially near the close of the 
day, so tired and worn that they fall near the entrance of 
the hive and never gain it. I have wondered in case of 
these eucalyptus trees, if the bees might not die of over- 
work aud old age in the same way ? 






















We know that the temperature changes very rapidly 
here in California with the going down of the sun. It is 
not more than possible that the cool atmosphere chills the 
bees that are tempted to remain at work over-hours, and s0 
the bees are chilled and fall from the flowers never to rise? 
Some of the eucalypts seem to attract the bees in great 
numbers, and to furnish much and excellent honey. In 
such cases it is easy to believe that the bees are lured on, 
late in the day, and age, weariness, and the chill of night, 
all together, were too much, and the bees simply died, pos- 
sibly before their time. I really believe that such trees are 
to be praised, rather than comdemned. 


I ask any who have opportunity to observein this mat- 
ter. I can not do so, as our eucalypts do not act that way. 
I believe that these trees are valuable for the bee-keeper, 
and I am inclined to the opinion that all are valuable. \rs. 
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i §. Sherman, of Fresno County, tells me she has ob- 
a ust this thing in her eucalypts. 


FATAL STINGING BY BEES. 


e have record, during the past week, of two fatal ac- 

s due from bee-stings—the one a horse, the other 

‘id. The horse belonged to Mr. Mendleson, of Ven- 

tura County, and was hitched near the bees; the child is 
supposed to have disturbed and angered the bees with a 
This shows that we can not be too careful in all cases. 
Tying horses or cattle near the line of flightof bees, espe- 
cially when the bees are idle, is always attended with risk. 
In case of severe stinging, wrapping cloths wet in hot soda- 
water, is the best ready remedy for a person; and covering 
a horse or cow with blankets wet with hot water, as hot as 
can be borne, or in case it can not be done at once, until the 
hot water is ready, in cold water is the best remedy. Ihave 
known that to save valuable horses that were seriously 
stung. Either hot or cold water will check the congestion. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Grading Honey—Winter Confinement, Etc. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes me thus: ‘‘ Mr. Doolittle, 
A will you tell us through the columns of the American 

Bee Journal how you sort sections for casing when pre- 
paring your honey for market? A friend tells me you have 
a way different from others, and we’d like to know about 
it.”? 

There are very few bee-keepers who do things exactly 
alike, and probably my way of sorting sections for casing 
will appear as unworthy of notice by most of the readers of 
the American Bee Journal, but as I have never refused to 
answer questions as requested, I will tell my way of assort- 
ing sections. 

My honey is all stored in sections which are held in 
wide frames, four sections to each wide frame. The wide 
frames are clamped together by means of springs or wedges, 
so that there are five, seven, or eleven to the super, acdord- 
ing to the number I think the colony will work in to the 
best advantage. 

When the super is finished by the bees, and these wide 
frames are unclamped preparatory to casing the honey for 
market, the eye soon decides to which grade the honey be- 
longs. In putting honey up for market I make three grades 
which I mark X, XX, and XXX, the three X being for 
fancy, the two X for No. 1, while the one X is for anything 
not good enough to go in either of the other two grades. 

A sample wide frame of four sections is set on a shelf 

close by where the wide frames are unclamped, and they 
are always kept there as a sample for the eye to ‘‘ work”’ 
from, so it takes only a glance at any wide frame of sections, 
or any section inone of these wide frames, to tell under 
which X it should go. My shipping-cases hold 20 sections ; 
and as soon as I have five wide frames, or 20 single sections, 
I place the sections on a little tray, set the tray on the scrap- 
ing-block, and the shipping-case close by, and then, as I 
scrape and clean the sections of propolis or any foreign sub- 
stance, I set them in the shipping-case as soon as all is 
cleaned off nicely. 
_ Thad hardly thought this way of casing honey of enough 
importance to tell of it, still I know that it is by the use of 
the many, many little kinks, having them all massed to- 
gether in the mind, that we become fully “ fledged "’ bee- 
keepers. I much prefer the X’s for rules in grading to any- 
thing else, for these can be put in the handholds of the case, 
out of sight from any one except as wanted for rapidly sort- 
ing the cases when they get mixed up in hauling to the 
railroad or otherwise. 


QUEEN LAYING ON OUTSIDE OF COMBS. 


Another correspondent wishes me to tell him in the 
merican Bee Journal, why it is that the queen, in spread- 
ner brood from the center of the brood-nest outward, in 
ularging it, lays first on the side of a fresh comb furthest 
trom the brood already in that nest. This is something that 
e often noticed, and away back in the early seventies I 

-d that at all times when the bees are enlarging their 
i-nest rapidly, and when pollen is also coming in plenti- 

, the first eggs laid in any comb near the brood, but so 

t containing brood, are laid in the cells of said comb 

side furthest from the brood, the queen going clear 

| the comb to near the center of the furthest side to 


lay the first eggs, instead of laying them in this new comb, 
right opposite the brood in the comb already occupied. 


For a year or two I asked myself why this was the case, 
as our correspondent asks, and the only satisfactory answer 
that came was that the pollen has all to do with it; for 
when little pollen is coming in I have generally found the 
first eggs next the comb having brood already init. When 
pollen comes in plentifully the bees pack it in the cells im- 
mediately surrounding the brood, and hence it comes about 
that, when the hard maple is in bloom in this locality, we 
have combs next the brood-nest solid, or very nearly so, on 
the side of the comb next the brood, on either side of the 
brood-nest, so that the queen can find no vacant cells to lay 
in; hence she isobliged to go clear around the comb to a 

int opposite the center of the brood in the comb adjoin- 
ng, to lay, when the brood isontheincrease. Immediately 
on her doing this, pollen is rushed into the cells of the next 
comb opposite the eggs she is laying ; this, in turn, compels 
her to go to the opposite side of ‘his comb tolay her eggs 
also, and thus it keeps ontill the outside of the hive is 
reached. 

Soon after she has filled the cells furthest from the 
brood with eggs, hundreds of larve are hatching in the 
comb opposite the cells which are filled with pollen, this 
causing the bees to remove the pollen for use in the manu- 
facture of larval food, when the queen now fills these cells 
with eggs, though she often scatters eggs all through the 
pollen-mass, wherever she can find a vacant cell, before the 
general removal of pollen. From this cause we always find 
during the proficient brood-rearing in May and the first 
half of June, the first eggs and the first sealed brood on the 
outside of the combs, or on the sides furthest from the cen- 
ter of the brood-nest. In noticing this thing our correspon- 
dent shows that he is a close observer, for in speaking of it 
to some of our most prominent bee-keepers, I have been told 
that they had never thought of looking for anything of the 
kind. 

OVER ONE-HALF YEAR OF CONFINEMENT. 


Another correspondent writes that his bees were confined 
to the hive from November 10 to April 15, or for a period of 
over five months, and that as a result he has lost heavily. 
He wishes to know if any one ever had bees confined so 
long before. 

Ianswer yes. But Ido not think it possible that bees 
can be confined for that long, when winteredon the sum- 
mer stands, and come out in perfect shape for the summer’s 
work. My bees had no flight after October 30, 1903, till 
April 5, 1904, or during a period of five months and six days. 
Some appeared not to have suffered materially by this long 
confinement, at the time, but since then they have 
shown that this long holding of their excrement told on 
their vitality, and none of the 7 colonies wintered on the 
summer stands are at this date (May 17) what could be 
called good, perfect colonies, for all have dwindled, and 
three are dead. After April 5, we had more cold, and snow- 
storm after snow-storm followed, with high winds, clouds 
and cold, so that it was impossible,on account of the 
weather, to remove the bees from the cellar till May 2, when 
they were removed; those at the out-apiary on the forenoon 
of that day, and these at home in the afternoon. This gave 
a confinement of three days more than one-half year, and it 
is something worth recording, for, if my memory serves me 
rightly, such long confinement of bees has never been re- 
corded before. 

** Well, how did they come out?’’ I think I hear some 
one asking. Atthe out-apiary 3 were put in short of stores, 
they having only about 8 poundsof honey each, and these 
starved. I had expected to feed these, and so marked them, 
but the winter swooped down on us before I got to it, andI 
thought I would chance them rather than open up the hives 
to set in combs of honey with the mercury nearly down to 
zero. These 3, and 1 other away back in the eighties, are 
all the bees I ever lost by starvation, and I don’t feel a bit 
good over the matter, for it is wicked, it seems to me, to al- 
low anything that has served us faithfully, to starve. Three 
other colonies died of diarrhea, and the rest came out in 
good shape, or fully as good as an average. 


Of those in the underground cellar here at home, all 
came out in fairly goodshape except the united nuclei, used 
for queen-rearing, which were mostly composed of old bees. 
Of these united nuclei, about one-third died from the wast- 
ing of bees during the last two weeks in April, and the re- 
mainder are from fair colonies down to weak ones. 


At the out-apiary I have nearly all kinds and varieties 
of bees, and I find that some of them stood this long con- 





finement much better than did others. The golden Italians 
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stand at the head, with the Root long- te 


tongue next, and the Hutchinson superior 
stock as third. All the rest can be classed 
as fourth, which include queens from many 
noted breeders. 

In testing the many queens I receive from 
others, I generally take them to the out- 
apiary, as Ido not try to keep any certain 
strain there, and these, with queens of my 
own rearing from the home yard, constitute 
that apiary; and this past unprecedentedly 
long, severe trial of over six months of winter 
confinement has shed quite a ray of light on 
which bees would stand the test the best, as 
given above. 

I must tell the readers of one particular 
colony of goldens. When we first went into 
the cellar at the out-apiary and took down 
the first hive, no sign of life was heard. 
The hive was set on the cellar-bottom and 
knocked upon; but noresponse. This was 
repeated three times when it was set aside as 
‘“*dead.’’ The next was taken, which was 
one of those that had starved. They were 
also pronounced ‘‘dead;’’ and my heart be- 
gan to fail me for fear all were dead,as no 
precautions are taken here, only to set the 














hives in this cellar,with the entrances toward 
the wall to exclude the light a little, the 
family and farmer using the cellar just as 
they would were no beesin it all winter, I 
placing no restrictions on them. 

But to cut the story short: After all were out, the 
farmer asked me if he should carry out the 7 hives of dead 
bees and pile them up where I wishedthem. I assented. 
All went well till he came to the seventh hive and last, (or 
what was the first one we touched in entering the cellar), 
when I heard an outcry. I went to see what the matter was, 
and found that the bees were just fairly boiling out of the 
hive he was bringing out of the cellar. The wet cloth used in 
removing them was hastily thrown over the hive and it was 
carried to its stand. And, strange to say, that “dead”’ 
colony was the nearest to a perfectly wintered colony of any 
Iever saw. No dead bees on the bottom-board, no spotting 
of things on their first flight, and no dwindling since, even 
after three days over half a year of confinement. 

Mr. E. R. Root has told in the past of colonies which 
were so nearly dormant as to be lifeless, apparently, when 
in winter quarters ; but this colony was the first thing of 
the kind I ever saw, and I do not know how to account for it, 
even now. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


The Eucalyptus—An Australian Honey-Tree 
Americanized. 


BY W. A. PRYAL, 


HE eucalyptus is an Australian tree, there being sev- 

eral hundred varieties. Many varieties have been in- 

troduced into California, where they thrive fully as 
well as in their native home. The year when the first 
eucalyptus (or gum-tree, as it is called in California) was 
introduced into that State is not well known as a matter of 
history, but it was fully 35 years or more ago. To-day 
forests of goodly size are to be found in many a valley and 
on many a hillin the Golden State. The variety most com- 
mon in central and northern California, and, from what I 
have been able to observe in the southern portion of the 
Stateas well, is Eucalyptus globulus, or blue-gum. 


This article will be confined to the tree just mentioned, 
and, in a general way, it will cover all that might be said of 
other varieties of eucalypti as well. 

In California, the tree was set out largely about 25 years 
ago, and moderately ever since. The wood can be used for 
a great number of purposes. Up tothe present its principle 
use here is for fuel; in the southern portion of the State it 
being a boon on this account, owing to the non-existence 
of native trees growing near the largely inhabited settle- 
ments. Its rapid growth makes it a valuable tree, besides, 
when once started into vigorous life, it is no easy matter to 
kill the tree. Cut it down as you may, it will at once send 
forth shoots from the stump, and in afew years perhaps 
two or three lusty trees will be growing where but one grew 
before. It is nothing uncommon to see a large crop of fire- 
wood or fence-rails harvested from a row of gum-trees. A 


No. 5. 


—CHERRY-TREES IN BLOSSOM—PAGODA HILL IN BACKGROUND. 








farmer easily keeps himself and neighbors supplied with 
fuel from a row of these trees planted some 16 to 24 feet 
apart around his fences, roadsides, or along the bank of a 
creek. When near water, the tree grows in a two-fold ratio. 
It seems to absorb water like a sponge, and for this reason 
it has been called the ‘‘ fever tree.”’ 


As the eucalyptus has to reach a respectable age before 
the wood is matured for uses in the building line and in the 
arts, it has not yet been voted a valuable tree for such pur- 
poses in California. But the time is coming when it will 
be so considered. It is a valued wood in Australia, sol 
have been informed. For ashade-tree it is invaluable. No 
farm is complete in California unless it has several gum- 
trees about, the barn-yard, and, possibly, near the house, for 
shade. Though for shade near or in the garden, some other 
tree is preferred, preferably the fig, almond, English or 
California walnut, magnolia, locust, or the likes, as the tree 
under consideration exhausts the moisture from the soil to 
such a degree that no other plant can get a living for some 
rods near it. 

The eucalyptus is the tree par excellence for the hills 
of California, of which there is an everlasting supply, and 
no mistake. It will growon any hill, if it is looked after 
during the first year. I have observed that the tree is 
spreading of its own accord. Where the seed falls in suit- 
able soil, it slowly nurses itself for the first year or so, and 
thence on it seems to spring skywards by metesand bounds, 
as it were. 

It is as a honey-producing tree that the eucalyptus 
claims our attention at this writing. The bee-keeper pre- 
fersa tree that is useful to him in more ways than one. 
The locust is a great honey-producing tree, but as itisa 
rather slow-growing tree, he is not apt to plant it witha 
view of its helping the bees or enriching himself. But the 
eucalyptus covers the want as no other tree can. Its merits 
as a honey-secreting tree is well known to those who live 
near forests of the treein this State. For a quarter of a 
century I have noted its value in this portion of California. 
It never fails of a crop of blossoms—and such yields of 
flowers are wonderful! I know of no plant that has a longer 
period of inflorescence than has the blue-gum. It often 
commences on one side of the tree toward the close of 
November, and around with the sun it gradually circles the 
tree. Thus, if it begins on the east side in November it 
may reach the south side by January, and toward May it 
will get to the north. The honey is pretty dark in the win- 
ter, but the color cuts no figure commercially with the bee- 
keeper, as it is not likely that any of it willever be ex- 
tracted, much less stored in sections. It was in 1877,! 
think, I referred to the color and quality of this honey, in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. I have had no reason to 
change my opinion since. 

The flowers of the different varieties (No. 1) are of all 
sizes, and of several colors, that of the Z. globulus being of 
acreamy white, and for decorative purposes it is pretty : 
its slender stems, glossy bluish-green leaves, long, nar:ow 
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dant, with little bunches of unopened flower-cups 
» dainty warted caps, all covered with a delicate 


whit. vloom, and below flowers all a-bloom and radiating 
abc chalice that glistens with nectar. When a flower 
is renuy to greet the sun, the little cap under which the 
hair xe petals were done up with the greatest tonsorial 
art it were, bursts and flies off. The latter literally 
cot the earth beneath the tree like gravel, and may be 
shoveled up under a big tree. 

'n further explanation of the pictures, I will say that 
the group of blue-gums shown in thecircular picture (No. 4) 
are growing on our family homestead on the bank of the 


Temescal creek, near Oakland, Calif., and were planted by 
the writer’s father in the neighborhood of a quarter of a 
century ago. Thetalltree in the center is about four feet 
in diameter, and is probably 150 feet tall. Mixed in with 
the gum-trees on the right hand side of the cut is aclump 
of California laurels, or bay-trees. On the left are Monte- 
rey cypress; and on the hill in the distance is shown some 
trees of red-gums of a forest of mixed varieties of eucalypti. 
A pear-tree in bloom is shown in the foreground on the 
right. 

, Something like 25 years ago the hill hidden by the 
trees in the next picture (No. 2) was entirely nude of all 
plant-life except grass, and possibly some little wild 
flowers. It was formerly the property of my father. When 
purchased by J. Ross Browne, then lately United States 
Minister to China, he set the hill out in various kinds of 
trees, the great majority being eucalypti, erected several 
houses odd in architectural design, and called the place 
‘‘Pagoda Hill.”” There are several nice homes in the for- 
est; and oranges, lemons, foreign grapes, date-palms and 
other plants of a tropical and semi-tropical nature, grow in 
profusion at the several homes. The hill may be said to be 
a veritable bee-garden. 

Picture No. 3 shows the wide-spreading trees that grow 
on a hillside in San Francisco, and illustrates how the tree 
will branch out every which way when the trunk or main 
tree has been cut off. Note how the fence was pushed out 
of place by the branches in their endeavor to make a place 
for themselves in the world. I saw one once that pushed a 
house off its foundation. 

I now come to the orchard scene (No. 5). Itis in front 
of where the marguerites commented on as aforesaid, grew. 
(See page 369.) The house is almost entirely hid by a row 
of Bartlett pear-trees. Note how the cherry-trees bloom ! 
A cherry orchard in blossom in California is a sight well 
worth seeing. Such magnificent whiteness can hardly be 
imagined. This is one of our orchards. Blue-gum trees 
cover the hill in the background. There are several 
eucalyptus forests near our home. 

Alameda Co., Calif. 
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Report of the Onondaga Co., N. Y.) Convention. 


(Continued from page 408.) 
PRODUCING WHITEST COMB HONEY. 


‘* How may I produce the whitest comb honey ?” 

Mr. Hutchinson—If you hive a swarm on the old stand 
and set the sections over on the new swarm you have them 
finished over new combs. It is a mistake to take honey off 
justas soon as itis sealed. If left with the bees a little 
while they seem to varnish it over in a way that makes the 
capping nearer air-tight, and the honey keeps better. 

_ Mr. Pettit—There is a tendency towards taking off sec- 
tions too soon for the sake of extra whiteness. If left with 
the bees a little it may lose some of the pearly whiteness, 
but the flavor is improved. Then, if possible, a drying day 
siould be chosen for taking it off. 

Mr. House—The store-room has a great deal to do with 

nature of the honey. 

Mr. West—There is a great deal of candied honey on 

narket of late years, and this injures the sale of all. 

Mr. Holtermann—Storing sections in a cold place 
The cold 


s the capping and allows moisture to enter. 
auses granulation. 


than I. I have no honey in the brood-chamber. You have. 
This honey granulates through the winter, and one ounce 
of it carried up will cause granulation in the sections. Now 
with reference to watery cappings: Jarring will cause the 
whitest cappings to look soppy by shaking the honey down 
against them. Never use old sections that have had honey 
ranulated in them. A comb that has had candied honey 
in once will cause the next year’s honey to candy. 

“* How is it best to get bee-keepers interested to produce 
more comb honey ?”’ 

Mr. Betsinger added the word “‘ good,’’ saying that he 
knew a firm in Syracuse who wanted 100,000 pounds of good 
comb honey, but none second-grade 


CARBON BI-SULPHIDE FOR FUMIGATING COMBS. 


**How would you use carbon bi-sulphide to kill wax- 
worms in combs ?’’ 
Mr. Morgan—Use an ounce of the drug to 13 cubic feet 
of space in an air-tight box 
Charles Mills explodes the carbon bi-sulphide in the box 
where the combs are placed. He sets fire to it with a match, 
and considers this a quicker evaporation than the ordinary. 
Mr. West—We must be careful in using explosives. 


Mr. Betsinger—This has an advantage over the old way 
of fumigating with sulphur. With it, crystals of sulphur 
were deposited over everything in the room, and any prop- 
olis was turned green. 


ORGANIZING FOR HANDLING BEE-SUPPLIES. 


“Will Mr. France suggest the best way to organize for 
handling supplies ?’’ 

Mr. France—A national association must benefit all its 
members, including the supply-dealers. 

Mr. House—When an organization can offer the bee-men 
some financial gain, then we can win them to the organiza- 
tion, and not till then. 

Mr. West—We have our own dealers, and are not all 
using standard goods. There are difficulties in the way of 
combined buying. 

Mr. House—As to sections, the best selling standard in 
Syracuse is the 44x44. 

Dr. C. L. Parker—We must do something; prices are 
going heavens high. 

Mr, Holtermann said he was not interested in any sup- 
ply business, but had hada great deal to doin that line, 
and while he thought prices were getting pretty high, still 
there were two sides to the question. A man with a buzz- 
saw can get out goods cheaply because he does not count 
his time worth anything. 

Mr. Hutchinson spoke of extra expenses of large con- 
cerns, in the way of insurance, taxes, etc. ; 

Mr. Hershiser wished to know why the improved meti- 
ods of producing foundation had not cheapened its price. 


Mr. Holtermann—There is a great deal in what Mr. 
Hutchinson says about extra expenses of a large concerns. 
Men going into a business do not count the cost. They sell 
goods cheaper than they can afford to, and soon fail in busi- 
ness. Other foolish ones take their place, and so it goes. 
Only the firms that charge a paying price succeed in the 
end. What an organization of bee-keepers can do is to 
order early in large quantities and secure a handsome dis- 
count. 

Mr. France—It is profits we are all after. If the manu- 
facturers can combine, they have the right todoso. The 
local organization must order as a unit. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
S. D. House; 1st vice-president, W. J. Morgan; 2d vice- 
president, W. H. Short; 3d vice-president, Howard Mills; 
secretary-treasurer, John H. Cunningham; moderator, 
Irvan Kenyon. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Betsinger, the re- 
tiring moderator. Delegates elected to the New York State 
convention were Messrs. House and Morgan. 

At the evening session Prof. C. B. Thain, of Syracuse 
University, spoke on j 

LOCATION. 


We are in different and differing sections of country, 
and so must always consider location. He was trying to 
ascertain by experiment the effect of shelter in winter and 
shade in summer. It is remarkable, he said, how much dif- 
ference there is in the honey-yield of locations only a few 
miles apart. We should study our location thoroughly to 
know when the various sources of honey begin to yield, etc. 





r. Betsinger—Most comb-honey men use a larger hive 
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Doolittle says we want the hive full of bees only where 
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there is honey to gather. 
is also a matter of location. 

Mr. Hershiser—The difference in sweet clover honey 
yield is mostly in the atmospheric conditions. In poor sea- 
sons the bees mix in pollen, which gives the honey a green- 
ish tinge. Asto the yields of honey, much depends upon 
the man. 

Mr. Betsinger—The time is coming when these big 
yields reported in the West and in Cuba will not be any 
more. Climatic conditions change. 

Mr. Hershiser—It depends upon the weather. 

Mr. Holtermann—The difference in a short distance is 
astonishing. Conditions which give a good growth of the 
plant give a good flow of honey. On the heavier soil you 
get alarger percentage of sugar in beets. Where the soil is 
failing, honey-production fails. Then there are weather 
conditions; clover requires moist, warm weather; basswood 
requires cooler weather. The loss of forests injures the 
honey-flow. ‘There must bea solid subsoil, but the surface 
must not be too hard. The best isaclay loam with a sub- 
soil which is not leachy. Buckwheat is very sensitive to 
moisture, and does better neara lake shoreon a well-drained 
clay soil. 

Mr. House—When the two crops are grown, all dark 
honey should be extracted from the brood-chamber before 
the white honey-flow begins. 


The question of controlling 


NON-SWARMING. 


Mr. Holtermann said that he would just like to intro- 
duce the subject, as he had not had sufficient notice to put 
his thoughts in proper shape. During certain portions of 
the season a great deal of time is spent in chasing swarms. 
Evenif we want increase this is expensive, as we can get 
it much more cheaply by forming nuclei. In the preven- 
tion of swarming we must consider the man, the hive, the 
location, and the bees. In studying the bees we must study 
their tendency to hang together. Then we must havea 
large hive, plenty of ventilation, store-room and shade. 
With reference to location, Mr. Holtermann said that he 
had an almost continuous flow from early spring right on 
to the end of the season in September. Under such condi- 
tions itis much harder to prevent swarming than though 
there are breaks in the season. He does not like breaking 
down queen-cells unless the season is nearly over. 

N. D. West prevents swarming by a method which, at 
the same time, requeens the apiary every year. This method 
is described in Mr. West’s catalog, and need not be repeated 
here. 

Mr. Betsinger—To get good comb honey, only put sec- 
tions on those that are strong. A continuous season means 
swarming; a break means non-swarming. Let them lie 
still a couple of days. Put themin cold storage. To pre- 
vent travel-stain one must have new separators, and new 
combs in the brood-chamber. 


THE MODERATOR’S REPORT. 


Mr. Betsinger, the former moderator, told how he man- 
aged to regulate the price of honey. He would watch the 
whole season through to keep track of the amount of honey 
likely to be put upon the market, from his estimate of the 
retail price,and go personally to all the dealers, telling 
them what to charge for honey. They had learned to have 
confidence in him, and would take his advice. He consid- 
ered that poor comb honey had injured the market consider- 
ably. Good white honey never goes begging. 


POINTS FROM THE DISCUSSION. 


Many favored the square section. One buyer, Mr. Cass, 
was willing to buy 100,000 pounds of comb honey if it is 
good, and in square sections. 

Mr. Hershiser said the oblong section was the one put 
up by the late J. E. Hetherington, the greatest comb-honey 
producer in the United States. 

Mr. France—The most important part of bee-keeping 
at present is the business end. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
The following were passed : 


Resolved, That it’s the sense of this convention that 
the apicultural interests of this State be properly repre- 
sented at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
and that the Commission of New York be requested to pro- 
vide sufficient funds to meet the expenses of such an ex- 
hibit ; and that it be collected, installed and maintained by 
a competent bee-keeper of this State. Also, that a commit- 
tee be appointed to urge immediate action upon the part of 
said commission. 





a 
WHEREAS, The Secretary of Agriculture, in his lay 
Annual Report to the President, strongly urged the trang. 
formation of the Division of Entomology of the (niteg 
States Department of Agriculture into a Bureau, therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That we, the Onondaga Co., N. Y., bee- keep. 
ers in convention assembled, approve of the recommenda. 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, that the Division of 
Entomology be transformed into a Bureau. 
Resolved, That we urge our representative, the Hop, 
M. E. Dristel, to vote and work for such a change, and that 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to him. 
Dr. PARKER, 
IRVAN KENYON, >» Com. 
S. D. Houss, \ 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Iil. 

















A Poem for the Sisters. 


Iam sure the sisters will enjoy the following bright 
poem, about the 19-year-old sister with a ‘“‘ bee in her 
bonnet :”’ 

PROFITS IN BEE-CULTURE. 
I have a young friend who has studied the bees, 
And can tell all about them with marvelous ease; 
She talks of the workers, the drones and the queens, 
And you can’t say of her that she *‘ doesn’t know beans ’’— 
For she does, and whatever this girl hears or sees 
Sets her tongue running fast on the subject of bees. 


‘* There’s a bee in her bonnet,’’ I know by the sound, 
For there’s plenty of buzzing when she is around, 
And she’ll wax very eloquent, telling how money 
Will roll in as soon as she markets her honey. 

I really believe she will meet with success ; 
And that I’d like to help her I’m free to confess. 


A worker herself, she is bound to succeed 

In the culture of bees, and ’twere folly indeed 

To try to induce her to give up the scheme, 

For she says, ‘‘ I’m persuaded that this is no dream.”’ 
So she hums to herself (she is only nineteen), 

And holds fast to her plan with the grace of a queen. 


I wish she would notice that I’m not a drone, 
And pity me, knowing that I live alone! 

I will play ‘* busy bee,’’ keeping ever in sight 
This sweet apiarist in whom I delight. 

I’ll buy her a comb, and then after a spell 

[ll arrange for her comfort a right royal cell. 


Perhaps if a bad bee should sting her some day, 

She would fly to my arms for protection, and stay. 

If she doesn’t, 1’ll wait till the swarming-time comes, 
When folks run about beating tin pans and drums, 
And then I’ll be certain to capture this queen, 

To reign over my hive and make all things serene. 


Hartford Co., Conn. Cuas. EDWARD PRIOR. 
—————————————— 


Plan for Prevention of Swarming. 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—I think i have studied out a plan 
to prevent swarming when one wants honey and not in- 
crease, and if the bees are preparing to supersede it will 
not interfere withthat. I have neither read nor heard of 
this plan, although it is similar to the ‘‘ shook ’’ swarm. 
will try it soon, and if others should do so I would like to 
have them report. 

When queen-cells are started divide the colony by © 
moving two or three frames of the youngest brood, also ‘'¢ 
queen-cell and adhering bees. Place these and the quee 
in a new hive ona new stand, add three dummies, and 
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the remaining space of the brood-chamber with frames of 
emp:y comb or full —— of foundation, and place a super 
citi sections on top. No queen-cell should be left in the H 9 Ait rtho 
pier asty’s Afterthoughts 


‘ow, a day or two after, or as soon as the brood in the 
old nive is all capped, place this chamber on top of the new 
hive with a bee-escape between it and the super. After the 
bees are all out of the upper chamber, it and the escape may 
be removed. Itis always well to have a few bait-sections 
in tne super. 

With me this is only theory at present. What do you 
think of it? What suggestions do you offer, especially 
about the arrangement of the new brood-chamber ? 

Tell the sisters that the Porter bee-escape is ome of the 
best things to have about the apiary. AUNTIE BEE. 

Northwest Kansas, May 24. 


A serious objection to your plan is that when you move 
the colony to a new location there is no understanding on 
the part of the field-bees that any change has been made, 
and for the next two or three days, when they return from 
the fields with their loads of nectar, instead of going to the 
hive where you want them, they will go straight to the old 
stand where they have been accustomed to go. So although 
you may prevent swarming you will also prevent all storing 
in supers until a new force of gatherers comes on the field. 

There are other objections, but this one is enough. 


eee 


The Wife of the Bee-Keeping Brother. 


A word needs to be said not exactly to the bee-keeping 
sister so much as to the wife of the bee-keeping brother. 

You are very much interested, no doubt, in your hus- 
band’s work. You are anxious that heshall make a success 
of bee-keeping. You are quite willing to help him with the 
extracting, or with taking care of the wax, etc., but to go 
into the apiary and do the actual handling of the bees, that’s 
a different matter. If you knew whata stimulus it would 
be to your husband thus to have your co-operation in his 
work, to have some one that was thoroughly interested— 
some one that he could intelligently talk things over with— 
you would probably make a desperate effort to overcome all 
obstacles that stand in the way. Remember the proverb: 
‘‘ Sharing joys doubles them ; sharing sorrows halves them.”’ 


_ If the wife is familiar with the work of the apiary, she 
is able to take her husband’s place in case of emergency 
caused by accident, sickness, etc. And you may not realize 
what a blessing it is that you are able to do it until the need 
foritcomes. It is not easy to get a suitable person to take 
charge of an apiary on short notice, if, indeed, it is at all 
possible, and if you can take charge of the apiary yourself 
you are independent. 

Often in case of the husband’s death the wife has been 

compelled to dispose of her bees fora mere song, because 
she did not know anything about them—could not tell the 
least thing about them, whether the colonies were weak or 
strong, or what they ought to be sold for. 
A lady came to me this spring saying that she had had 
23 colonies of bees left on her hands, and she did not know 
the least thing about them. She wanted to sell them, and 
she had no idea whether to ask 50 cents a colony for them 
or $10. They were in the cellar, and she did not know 
whether they were dead or alive, whether they were Italians 
or hybrids, or how to go to work to get rid of them. 


Now, suppose the wife left in a similar position knows 
how to care for bees, instead of selling she might make 
quite a competency from them, or if she prefers to sell she 
could at least care for them until she could sell to advan- 
tage, and not be obliged to hustle them off for what she 
could get for them. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3%x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘“‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes” and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’”’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
‘is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we have used it ourselves. 


PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
‘0 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 

»4.00 ; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
> bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office 





The “‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio, 








M’EVOY’S BEAUTIFUL APIARY. 


Say, that’s a beautiful apiary of McEvoy’s on the front 
of April28! But to accord with the ancient saw about the 
shoemaker’s wife and the blacksmith’s mare, there ought 
to be lots of foul brood in it. 


JOBLOTS OF HONEY. 


Yes, a man will manage to think he is sending a fine 
lot of honey when it is higglety-pigglety to the last degree, 
and some of it candied in the comb. I can make a worse 
confession for myself. Once on a timeI thought I was 
sending to town a fine lot of honey. It was in milk-pans— 
combs cut from box-hive brood-chambers. Two-thirds of 
the cells had pollen in the bottom and honey ontop. The 
grocer who took it also thought it a fine lot of honey. And 
he seemed to incline to think with me, that the customers 
were unreasonable when they ‘“‘kicked’’ on it. They were 
so squeamish as to remark that they didn’t like so much 
“gum.” Page 307. 


LONG WINTER CONFINEMENT OF BEES. 


John H. Clasen, page 315, furnishes what we can use as 
the ‘‘record’’ on long time without a flight—that is, we 
can use it until the next fellow ‘‘ breaks the record.’’ Three 
consecutive years. Number of colonies, 10, 18 and 18. Days 
without a flight 117,122 and 102. One colony in no condi- 
tion to winter ; others all did well, except that two perished 
during the extreme 122 days of confinement. 


CHUNK HONEY FROM A HOUSE-SIDE. 


Quite a lot of chunk honey to capture at one time is the 
302% pounds which H. Gilbert took from the walls of his 
house. Almost a pity that so great an establishment must 
be broken up. Hardly practical, I suppose, to extract the 
honey by whirling house andall. Page 324. 


THAT ST. LOUIS APIARIAN APPOINTMENT. 


So the management at St. Louis think that Apiculture 
is something to be given away as a mere bonbon to whom- 
ever it seems nice to makea place for. Ask ’em whether 
they expect Mining and Medicine and Newspaperdom and 
Electricity to stand that sort of thing—superintendence by 
persons almost totally unknown to thecraft. Apparently 
boodle was not the only evil thing with which the air of St. 
Louis got tainted. Page 324. 


APIARIAN NEGLECT SOMETIMES MORE PROFITABLE. 


So E. D. Townsend wonders what he has been at these 
years to put so much work on so few bees. Recently with 
four visits a year he has run an apiary 50 miles distant and 
averaged 600 dollars a yearin extracted honey. This isa 
kind of evidence not easy to argue against. Whatif a lot 
of swarms do go tothe woods? Whatif some inevitably 
neglected things do cost honey andmoney? What if some- 
body’s steady work in spring could give things quitea 
boost? The footing up, and the “‘lump in a fellow’s side”’ 
at Christmastide, bid us to forget allthat. We have been 
in the way of thinking (at least teaching) that bees don’t 
bear neglect worth a cent. Plainly that’s not the only 
thing to be said. Sometimes bees do bear lots of neglect, 
and bear it well. I can contribute another note to the same 
chord. My one big apiary of bees right at home bears great 
and frequent neglect, not for profit’s sake, but to humor an 
invalid’s chronic worthlessness. They bear it well, and 
bring me in some returns every year as they did aforetime. 
(In 24 yearsI haven’t meta year without some surplus.) 
Page 326. 

PRIORITY RIGHT IN BEE-LOCATIONS. 


I’m going to stand right square by my guns where L. 
V. Ricketts trains his battery on me about location-crowd- 
ers. I most freely grant him that there are many compli- 
cations—some of which make things tolerable which at first 
view seemed to be wrong. Ican tell him once more (if it 
will do any good) that nobody proposes to prevent land- 
owners from keeping a few bees if they want to—or to call 





them names for doing so. Also, no amount of bees com- 
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mensurate with pasture owned is to be complained of. And 
we know the law doesn’t cover the case—world abounds 
with legal opportunities to do wickedness. But all this is 
not much better than dust to hide the real issue. Here’s the 
point: 

Some are actually and assuredly doing (and some others 
are arguing that direction because they lust to do) a plain 
and villainous wrong to brethren who are specialists like 
themselves—overlapping their occupied territory. Usually 
the harm they do to themselves is greater than the harm 
which they inflict—but that doesn’t help their moral stand- 
ing any, norlessen the wrong. Usually they could have 
gotten intoa clear field witha little effort—but whether 
they could or couldn’t does not signify. The relevant thing 
is that they spy an honest man with something valuable in 
his possession which the written law does not cover. There- 
upon they proceed to seize a part of it. Years of occupation 
and painstaking care they propose to ignore. 

Now it isn’t by calling things by their right names that 
Mr. Hasty will disgrace his department and himself. He 
would disgrace these if he called a scamp a so-so and tol- 
erably fair sort of a fellow—if hecalled the Ishmaelite a 
worthy comrade—if he called the hog ‘our admirably 
thrifty and diligent sod-turning brother.’’ Page 327. 








Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C, Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Putting On Supers—Old Queen with First Swarm. 


One year ago this spring my father bought 2 colonies of bees in 
box-hives. 1 took care of them the best I knew how, increased to 5 
colonies by natural swarming, and I bought 5 more colonies early in 
the winter. I wintered the 10 colonies in a low shed that faced the 
east. One colony died, leaving 35 pounds of honey. This colony was 
in a big box-hive. I sold1 colony, in a box-hive, early this spring, 
leaving me 8 colonies. 

One of my colonies sent out a swarm the other day which I hived, 
and it is doing finely. In looking in the hive, from which the swarm 
issued, I found capped honey, and so I put on a super, but the bees do 
not seem to be working in it. 

1. Did 1 put the super on too early ? 

2. When should [ put on supers? Sweet cloverisin bloom here 
about the first of July. 

3. In natural swarming does the old or young queen, or queens, 
go with the swarm? KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. As the swarm had just left the hive, the mother 
colony was so reduced in strength that you ought not to expect it to do 
anything inasuper. Evenif a colony is already storing rapidly in a 
super, when it sends out a swarm you will find work in the super 
brought to a stand-still until the colony has time to recuperate. 

2. The old rule was to put on supers when you find bits of white 
wax on top-bar or the upper part of comb. A little earlier than that 
might be better—say as soon as you find in full bloom the plants from 
which the bees are to store a surplus. Perhaps white clover is that 
plant in your locality. 


3. The old queen goes with the first swarm; young, or virgin 
queens, with after-swarms. 


+ --»—______ 


Drone-Laying Queen—V-Shaped Hive—Bees Killed on 
Telephone Wires. 


1 About April 10I found one of my colonies, which last summer 
was unusually prosperous, quite weak. It had, April 10, a splendid- 
looking queen (I saw her), but there was nothing but drone-brood in 
the hive—plenty of that. Why was it? 

2. May 2, desiring to replace an old queen with a new one, but 
not wishing to kill the old one, I put her into an empty hive with a 
comb of brood and about a quart of bees. I shut them in securely, 
but with an opening the full width of an 8-frame hive. I kept the bees 
there, shut in, for exactly 100 hours—releasing them after dark. Two 
days after releasing I opened the hive and found all of the bees gone 
excepting about 50 dead ones. I could not find the queen, although she 
had laid a large number of eggs in three combs, two of the combs new 
ones. Did the bees return to the parent colony (10 feet away)? Is it 
probable that the queen went with them back to the parent hive? 
by ueen had never had a flight in my yard, as she came from the 
South. 

3. There used to live at Mattoon, Il., 26 or 28 years ago, a man by 
the name of Barber, who invented, sold and used a hive with a V- 
shaped frame. Is he still living? and is the hive in use anywhere? 
Was it a success? 


4. My home is in a town of about 30,000 inhabitants, pretty closely 





—— 
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built. A good many telephone wires run along the street, ani hyp. 
dreds of bees kill themselves by striking the wires. I lose » goog 
many queens in that way, also, [ think. Does any one else have th. 
same experience? PENNSYLVAN)\, 


ANSWERS.—1. You had a drone-laying queen. If, by any wweang 
a queen does not become fertilized before laying, all the eggs she eye, 
lays will produce only drones. Many queens, when they become old, 
put occasional drone-eggs into worker-cells, and occasionally an oj 
queen, having exhausted the contents of the spermatheca, lay Only 
drone-eggs. In either case, the queen is the same in appearance as 
if she laid worker-eggs only. 

2. Itis only too common a thing for weaklings to desert their 
hives in spring, especially when there is so much bad weather as dur. 
ing the present year. The bees may have returned to the old hive, or 
they may have entered some other hive. The acquaintance, or lack of 
acquaintance, with surroundings on the part of the queen would cut 
no figure in the case. She followsrather than leads. 

3. Years ago a hive with triangular frame was somewhat exten- 
sively advertised, but I think some other name than Barber was con. 
nected with it. The fact that nothing has been said about it in the 
bee-papers for many years would seem to indicate that it never went 
into extensive use. 

4. [ don’t remember to have seen a loss of that kind mentioned, 
and am wondering whether your lossis as great as you suppose. 
Who else has any experience in that line? 





Bee-Feeders—Patents Among Bee-Keepers. 


A farmer here who has long been interested in bee-culture and has 
also been a mechanic while in town, has invented a bee-feeder which 
is claimed by him and one or two others who have tested it, to be far 
superior to any other known bee-feeder. He claims for it the follow- 
ing good qualities : : 

The bees can be fed at any time, as often as required, without the 
loss of any heat, with liquid or candy; the candy fed in cold weather 
can be reached by the bees directly from the cluster. The bees are not 
disturbed in the least by work on the feeder. a 

The feeder is proof against robbing. For wintering bees, if it is 
left on the hive with chaff around, and a bee-way in the center left 
open to feed, the feeder will absorb all moisture and leave the bees 
entirely dry. The feeder can be examined at any timeas to the quan- 
tity therein without loss of heat or disturbing the bees. Bees can pass 
over the combs everywhere. 

He desires to have the feeder patented, and takes the liberty to 
ask advice on the following points: 

1. Is there a sufficient demand for factory-made feeders to war- 
rant the expense of placing them on the market? 

2. How much will bee-keepers pay for a good feeder? 

3. Are bee-keepers prejudiced against patented articles? 

He thinks bee-keepers as a class are of the opinion that all discov- 
eries made in their fields should be given to the public, and that they 
will therefore not patronize sellers of patented articles. He is probably 
mistaken in this. Iowa. 


ANSWERS. 1. Not unless they are superior to anything already on 
the market; which may not be in the present case, for the advantages 
claimed are also claimed for feeders already in use. 

2. Some feeders are sold as high as 25 cents each. 

3. While very few things of merit used by bee-keepers are pat- 
ented, the fact that an article is patented hardly bars it out if it is 
really worthy. 


Number of Colonies for Family of Two—Demand for 
Honey and Beeswax. 


1. Considering that $1.00 per day is the lowest a family of two 
could live on, how many colonies, if properly handled, would, in the 
average season, produce the said amount per year? 

2. Is there always a demand for honey and beeswax? 

New YorK. 


ANswERrs.—1l. I don’t know. What would be true in one place 
would not be true in another. Atarough guess, if your location is 
about an average one, you might make it with 125 colonies. But don’t 
think of depending upon bees fora living until you have enough ahead 
to tide you over two or three years of failure if they should happen to 
come in succession. 

2. There is alwaysa brisk demand for beeswax, and usually good 
sale for honey, but sometimes the honey market is very dull. 
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Forced Swarming—Paraffin-Comb-Glucose Story 
T-Supers., 


1. I have two colonies of bees in the upper story of the barn which 
will probably swarm before long, as they are very strong. I want to 
try some forced swarming, but [ don’t know exactly how to go about it 
I do not want to have more than three colonies when I get through. If 
I shake say a third of the bees from each hive into the same new hive 
with either starters or full sheets of foundation, can { make them stay 
there without fighting? 

2. What shall I do with the queens? and will I have to arrange 
the hives in a different order? The brood will not need to be moved 
will it? 

3. Will it make any difference at what time of day the bees are 
disturbed? 

4. I see in the Ladies’ Home Journal for June, on page 36, that at 
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pee ‘Bee Journal, I guess. 


ave been keeping my eyes open, but have not been able to 
rut s any catalog that advertises any T-super like the one you 


here do you send for yours? 


icked my two colonies last fall right in the same places in the 
ba it they occupy in the summer, and,in spite of the long and 
ver! i winter, they came through in the finest kind of shape. 


wers.—l. If you shakeathird of the bees from two hives 
in ew hive, the new hive being in a new location, this being done 
at a ume when honey is coming in, there will probably be no fighting, 
hut the bees will hardly stay in the new place unless you fasten them 


in for a time, perhaps two or three days. 


You can leave each old hive on its old place with its old queen, 
riving @ queen or a queen-cell to the newly-formed colony, at the 
ame time leayingall the brood with the old colonies; but it isn’t 
likely that you’ll like the plan. Taking away a third of the bees from 
a colony will in most cases probably only make it swarm a little later. 

Perhaps this plan will suit you better: Shake each colony, taking 
away all brood, with merely enough bees to keep the brood from chill- . 
ing, and put this brood in a new hive in a new place. Put an excluder 
between the two stories of brood, having the queen in the lower story, 
and in time you will have an upper story of honey toextract. Or, you 


on comb filled with glucose has been made, and that “it 
the natural comb remarkably well.” She (Dr. Walker) 
seen some of that alfalfa honey mention 


in a recent 


venience. 


MINNESOTA. 


of investigation’? 





help us out? 


can remove the upper story in three weeks and put on a super of sec- 
tions, providing the season is not too far advanced. Of course a queen 
or queen-cell should be given to the newly-formed colony. 

3. The work may be done any time of day to suit your own con- 


4. If each bee-keeper who subscribes for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal should send in a respectful but earnest protest, it is likely that it 
would print something to undo as far as possible the mischief done by 
such an erroneous statement. 

5. Having a thousand T supers on hand, I have not had any made 
for some time, but if you will ask for T supers with loose tins I think 
you will be able to get them from any of the leading supply-dealers. 
I find them listed by two of the largest manufacturers. Mine are from 
The A. I. Root Co. Some prefer having the T tins fastened to the 
supers, but it is possible that if they knew just how to use them they 
might prefer them loose. 


a 
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Amount of Honey to Produce a Pound of Bees. 


Can you give us an approximate of the amount of honey consumed 
in producing a pound of young bees? What has been done by the way 


JAMAICA. 


ANSWER.—I remember having seen in foreign journals some esti- 
mate of the kind, but can not now recall what it was. Can any one 








ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Either Golden or Honey-Queens before July 1. 


Our GOLDENS will come up with any other 
Golden strain. Our HONEY-QUEENS are 








FROM MANY FIELDS 








what some breeders call ** Red Clover Q , 
1 6 12 

Untested ............++se000-$100 $5.00 § 9.00 

eee 1,25 7.00 13.00 


Beeekers.... sccececsceve cscs 5.00 = nae 
2 frame Nuclei (no queen).. 2.50 14.00 25.00 
Nuclei will be ready to ship the latter part of 
May or lstof June. When Queens are wanted 
with Nuclei add price of any Queen wanted. We 
quarqstee safe arrival of all Queens and Nuclei. 
jur Breeders may be returned after 30 days if 
satisfaction is not given. Cash must come with 
allorders. Orders are booked and filled in ro- 
tation, 

Mr. Gus. Picaman, of Litchfield, Ill., in a 
letter of Aug. 3, 1903, says: ‘**Send metwo un- 
tested honey-queens. he one I bonght of you 
two years ago is all right. There are no better.” 

Mr. Frank D. Gunderson, of Oconomowoc 
Wis., says in a letter dated August 1, 1903: “ t 
like your queens the best of any that I have 
ever had.” This man placed an order last 
August for 24 Nuclei to be delivered this spring. 

Address all orders to 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City, Ill. 


Ss This ad. will appear every other number 
16Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull 
ng, Chicken- 


Fight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
COILED SPRING PENCE ta 
Box 89 — Winchester U. 8 Ae 


38E26t Please mention the Bee Journal 


2B 
Honey (=) Beeswax 
SOLD -9 BOUGHT 

When you run short of Honey to supply your 
local trade, write to us for prices. We offer it 
in 60-pound tin cans, 2 caus in a box. Purity 
guaranteed. We pay cash for pure Beeswax. 
Price quoted on application. ddress, 


THE YORK HONEY CO. 


Henry M. AgND, Mgr 
101 E. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LICE SAP LIFE 


That’s how they live and thrive. 
You can’t have healthy, profitable 
fowls or stock and have lice too. Let 


Lambert’s Death to Lice 


take care of the verminand you will 
be more busy taking care of the pro- 
fits. Makes sitting hens comfortable. 
Sample 10 cents; 100 oz., #1.00 by ex- 
press. “Pocket Book Pointers” free, 
D J. Lambert, Box 797. Apponaue. R. | 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FOR SALE! 


lonies of Italian, Carniolan and their 




















Foss, o 8 frame dovetail hives—full colonies 
a £5.00 to $6.00 ow colony. Address, 
I WERNER, box 387, Edwardsville, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal 





Heavy Loss in Wintering. 


There was great lossamong bees last winter. 
I had 31 colonies, 6 of them died of starva- 
tion, and 16 died with plenty of honey, and 
= they were protected better than ever be- 

ore. 

My honey crop was a little over 3200 pounds 
from 20 colonies, spring count, and I increased 
to 31, in 1903. HERMAN HEURKENS. 

Brown Co., Wis., June 6. 


Have Great Hopes for Honey. 


We have had a grand month of May for 
bees; but I have lost 14 colonies out of 46, 
through the severe winter. My bees winter 
on their summer stands packed with sawdust. 

We entertain great hopes for the season just 
at hand. H. DuPpReErt. 

Quebec, Canada. 





Hard Winter on Bees. 


Last winter was a very hard winter on the 
bees in this part of Nebraska. I think that 
over half the bees in this county are dead. I 
lost 8 colonies out of 16. I wintered them out- 
of-doors, and had a good house fixed for them. 
They all had plenty of honey. I believe I 
will put my bees into the cellar next winter. 

Wo. BARTLETT. 

Pierce Co., Nebr., June 2. 





Wet and Cold—Poor Prospects. 


It is very wet and cold, and has been eo all 
spring. If we get any honey this season here 
things will have to change. 

W. J. PickaRD. 

Richland Co., Wis., June 2. 





Trio of Bachelor Bee-Keepers. 


I have 40 colonies in two yards, 1 colony 
dead and 1 queenless. White clover is bloom- 
ing pretty freely, and conditions are now fav- 
orable for a fair crop. 

I was very much amused at Mr. Baker’s 
keeping “‘ bach ’ (See page 379). I don’t un- 
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$10 0 WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED 
b] OUR TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR 
BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MANUFACTURING PLANT 
—and are ready to do business. Write us for 


leaflet showing our special Hives and prices. 
It is the greatest bargain you ever saw. 


Mondeng Mfg. Company, 
147 Cedar Lake Road, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 


FF. oH. FARMER, 

182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. N 
Up First Flight. 

VAVAVAZAZATALYALATALAZ, 














Pierse mention Bee Journal when writing 





ITALIAN QUEENS, 
BEES AND NUCLEI. 


Choice home-bred and 
Select Imported Stock. 
All Queens reared in full 
colonies. 


One Untested Queen.....$. 90 


Tested Queen....... 1.10 

“ Selected “* ....... L@ 

S Beester ©  ..ccsce 2.20 
“ Comb Nucleus (no 

Queen)............ 1.10 


All grades ready now. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


For prices on quantities and description of 
each grade of Queens, send for free Price-List. 


J. L. STRONG 
204 Bast Logan Street, | CLARINDA, IOWA, 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writins 


July 8th 


The Nickel Plate Road will run an ex- 
cursion to Chautauqua Lake and return 
at one fare for the round-trip from 
Chicago, with return limit of August 
9th, by depositing ticket. Transpor- 
tation good on any of our three daily 
trains. Cheap rates to other eastern 
points. No excess fare charged on any 
train on Nickel Plate Road. Individ- 
ual Club Meals, ranging in price from 
35c. to $1.00; also service a la carte, in 
Nickel Plate dining-cars. Write John 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
St., Room 298, Chicago, for particulars. 
Chicago city ticket offices, 111 Adams 
St.and Auditorium Annex. Telephones 
2057 and Harrison 2208. 11—24A4t 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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derstand why he, Mr. Ed Pepper, and myself 
—three of the most up-to-date bee-keepers in 
the county—should be old bachelors, but our 
mothers take care of Mr. Pepper and myself. 
Now, Mr. Baker and Mr. Pepper have either 
got to marry or quit keeping bees, or I will. 
I am sure I will marry before I will quit keep- 
ing bees. 

I would like to know what has become of 
Ann. If she was a little older, I would be 
tempted to move my bees to her county and 
try to persuade her to help me take care of 
them ! Cuas. M. Simmons. 

Marion Uo., Mo., June 4. 
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Beedom Boiled Down 
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Anticipated Swarming. 


What we call here now ‘“brushed”’ or 
‘*shook ’? swarms are called in Europe “‘ an- 
ticipated’? swarms. Two methods have been 
in use there for quite a number of years. 
The first is called anticipated swarming by 
single permutation. It is exactly the process 
used here and needs not to be described. The 
second is much the best and is called antici- 
pated swarming by double permutation. 

To explain it as clearly as possible, let us 
suppose that the apiary contains only two 
hives and an unoccupied stand, thus: 


Hive No. 1. Hive No. 2. 





Stand No. 1. Stand No. 2. Stand No. 3. 

When the time to operate comes the hive 
No. 2 is placed on stand No.3. The queen 
and all the bees of hive No. 1 are driven out 
and put in a new hive on their own stand. 
They constitute a swarm just in the same con- 
dition as those made by single permutation. 
The hive No. 1 thus deprived of its bees and 
queen is then placed on stand No. 2 and re- 





ceive there the field-bees of hive No. 2. We 
have then: 

Swarm. Hive No. 1. Hive No. 2. 
Stand No. 1. Stand No. 2. Stand No. 3. 


Eight days later the hive No. 1 being with- 
out queen, will have a number of queen-cells. 
It is then put on stand No. 3 and the hive No. 
2 brought back to its place. We have finally: 

Swarm. 


Hive No. 2. Hive No. 1. 





Stand No, 1. Stand No. 2. Stand No. 3. 


Now for the advantages of this method: 
The swarm on stand No. | isin the same con- 
dition as those obtained by single permuta- 
tion. But the hive No. 2 on stand No. 2 will 
give a must greater surplus than would a 
forced swarm. It has had a field-force and a 
brood-nest all the time. Having not to re- 
bu..d a brood-nest it can work in the surplus 
boxes much more than a forced swarm; and 
finally the absence of its queen during the 
eight days that the brood-nests were ex- 
changed, has killed the swarming fever com- 
pletely. 

As to the hive No. 1 now on a new stand, it 
has no field-force, has lost a large number of 
emerging bees while it was on stand No. 2 and 
will requeen out of its queen-cells without 
danger of swarming. 

This method is the invention of Mr. De Vig- 
nole, of Belgium. I might add here that there 
is no hunting of queens or queen-cells to cut 
out when using it—ApRIAN GETAzZ, in the 
American Bee-Keeper. 


Radium as a Foul-Brood Cure. 


Radium is just now commanding a degree 
of attention that is in an inverse ratio to its 
scarcity; but from what we do know of it, it 
is entirely safe to say it is destined to revolu- 
tionize the science of medicine so far as bac- 
teriology is concerned, and add immeasurably 
to human life and comfort. It really seems 
as if we were on the threshold of an advance 
in science that will change for the better all 
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BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
BRR IR AR IR IR IR IR AR AR AR RR RR AR RR AK HR 


Please mention Bee Journai when writing 
BEE-SU PPLIES 


IT PAYS to R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
17A8t a! 


ease mention Bee yournal when writing. 


Bes- Kéépers The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the Ametionn Deo —— oy ie 
Send for our Free CATALOG. It will ‘tell but 60 cents; or we will seu w e Bee 
you how to put foundation in four sections at Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
once; and the only way to get a full section of 
hone 


a fine thing to preserve the ies of the Jour- 
y 
We sell SUPPLIES AT: FACTORY PRICES, 


nal as fast as they are r If you have 
A. COPPIN, Wenona, Hil. 


this “Emerson” no further binding is neces. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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wax wax wax 


RIX BEX BX BX IX 








to send your orders a distance of 10,000 miles 
FOR 











"7° GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


4Atf 334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








@ et he be te te te eS 


BEE-KEEPERS |! 


Don’t forget that we are the largest jobbers in the Uuited States of 


ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES, 
Johnson Incubators and Brooders, 
Humphrey’s and Mann’s Bone-Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all Kinds, Seeds and Implements. 
Remember, you get these goods at Factory Prices, and save half the 
freight. 


Let us book your order for Golden Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan 
QUEENS ; listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


























clease mention Bee Jonwmal when writing. 
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arshfield Manufacturing Co. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- q 
SUPPLIES. Write for rrex Illustrated Catalog and 

Price-List. s% in ‘ : c% ‘ Pe 


HE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING 




































CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when wrt 


Headquarters ™Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 


Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens, Untested, during June, 
1, 75c.; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Se a eros it Gecent sees” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Please mention bee Journa! wten writing, 
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; of huran life. This exceeding 
' : of this substance is at present the 
oe w back to a rapid acquisition of 
kn e as to what it can and will do for 
3 t that objection once applied to 
r - for some of us can remember 
7 yasas valuable as gold, even while 
we tea made in cups of that same metal. 
A well-informed writer in the British 
has this to say about it as a cure for 
f od. His last sentence will surely be 
t e of all of us: 
experiments made it has been found 
e rays of radium have proved fatal to 
a ds of bacteria. A great many tests 
I en made in treating different kinds of 
iseases, and in almost every case ex- 
ire to the rays destroy the germs, so that 
( ial being made it was proved that they 
cease to grow and multiply in a gelatine me- 
ium. Experiments have been made whereby 
the rays have been allowed to pass through a 
hole in a metal dise and strike on a small mass 
of gelatine containing active germs, with the 
result that they were developed, except on the 
spot where the rays had struck. This undoubt- 
edly proves that a comb so treated would be 
sterilized, and that radium may prove able to 
accomplish a cure of foul brood. I ask no 
one to accept this as a truism until the experi- 
ment has been tried and found a success. All 
| now plead for is, that, theoretically, it 
should do what I claim for it. Some of our 
scientific bee-keepers might be able to bring a 
small piece of comb containing active germs 
of foul brood, under the action of radium 
rays, and prove if the deadly possibilities of 
germ or spore would be rendered innocuous. 
The heavy cost of even the most minute parti- 
cle may prove a bar to any thing more than 
this simple experiment; but this wonderful 
force is only in its infancy, and by and by 
will become more common and attainable. I 
hope this is not merely a vain dream! ”— 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





Bee-Keeping in Tunis. 

The material for bee-hives used by the Tun- 
isians is very inexpensive, and nothing more 
or less than Mother Earth. However, the 
soil must be of a certain nature, a soft porous 
stone. Square holes were cut in the ground, 
80 em. long, 40 em. wide and 30 cm deep. 
These holes are cut very smooth. Bars are 
used for the bees to fasten their combs to. 
Each cavity is covered with sticks, and a cov- 
ering ofearth. An entrance is left in the cen- 
ter of each hole. About 50 such hives are 
located together under one roof. The Tunis- 
ians use smoke to handle their bees and do 
not protect themselvesagainst stings in any 
way. (Revue Internationale L’Apiculture. ) 

~American Bee-Keeper. 


Langstroth on tne 
xk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This"is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa — for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 





Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
oO! ork, 

SEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


-arborn Street, - 





DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 
Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the Cleamest and 


Purest, Richest in Color and Odor, Most Transparent and To 
est—in fact, the best and most beautiful Foundation made. If you have never seen it, don’t 


fail to send for samples. Working wax into Foundation for Cash a specialty. Beeswax al- 
ways wanted at highest price. A full line of SUPPILIES, retail and wholesale. Catalog 


and prices with samples free on application. 


E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





TENNESSEE 


Da —— of Select Im- 


Select 

-T © (Moore's) 
and Golden, bred 
3% miles a aud mated 


to Select Drones. No im- 
pure bees within 3 mi 
and but few within 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. Ail 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
an 


Price before July ist. After July ist. 
: Gea 4s 8. 8 





Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 

 iatewaae 1.00 5.00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 

> a 1.50 8.00 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 

Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 

BARES TIOSORGES «00000 cbdeedecne ccvved $3.00 each 
Send for Circular. 

JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee gyournal when writing 


VIRGINIA QUEENS. 


Italian Queens secured by across and years 
of careful selection from Red Clover Queens 
and Superior Stock obtained of W. Z. Hutchin- 
son. I can furnish large, vigorous Untested 

neens at 75 cents; after June 15, 60c. Tested 

ueens, $1.00; after June 15, 75c. Write for dis- 
count on large orders. 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, 


22Atf FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


T kK N ti That the New Sontasy 
a 6 0 66 Queen - Rearing Co. will 
have 1000 Queens ready for 

the mail b ag 20. Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
75ce; 5 for $3. 3 10 for $6.00, Prices on larger 
quantities and Nuclei given on application. 
Prompt service; ws treatment” is our motto. 














if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention See Journal when writing, 


Samet PATENT 











25 years the best. 


Send for Circular. Smokers 
25Atf T. P. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mict 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Excursions for the Fourth 

via the Nickel Plate Road, at one fare 
for the round-trip, plus 25 cents, July 
2d, 3d and 4th; within a radius of 200 
miles from starting point. Return 
limit July 5th. Three daily trains in 
each direction, with modern coaches 
and vestibuled sleeping-cars, to Cleve- 
land, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
and New England points. Passengers 
to points east of Buffalo have privilege 
of stopover at Niagara Falls, in either 
direction, and also at Chautauqua 
Lake, during excursion season, by de- 
positing tickets. Individual American 
Club Meals, ranging in price from 35c. 
to $1.00, served in Nickel Plate dining- 
cars; also servicea la carte. No ex- 
cess fare charged on any train on the 
Nickel Plate Road. Chicago Depot, 
corner La Salle and Van Buren Sts.; 
the ouly depot in Chicago on the Ele- 
vated Loop. City ticket offices, 111 
Adams St. and Auditorium Annex. 
Telephones, Central 2057 and Harrison 
2208. 10—24A4t 











ddress, 
John W. Pharr, Prop., Berclair, Tex. 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
‘'2~2™~ 
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the Bee Journal is already being taken. 


June. Will you have one or more? 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


YAN AON AV ANVAONONVONON ANON ON ON ON ON oN oN tN te 


NIN aaa aN aN aa aN an imtoo ataNtataNtat aan a 


A Standard-Bred Italian Queen-Bee Free ! 


For Sending One New Subscriber. 


As has been our custom heretofore we offer to mail a fine, Un- 
tested Italian Queen to the person who complies with the follow- 
ing conditions, all of which must be strictly followed: 

1. The sender of a new subscriber must have his or her own 
subscription paid in advance at least to the end of this year 


y 
y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

We think we have made the foregoing sufficiently plain so that no error need be > 
y 

y 

y 

y 

y 


2. Sending your own name with the $1.00 for the Bee Journal 
will not entitle you to a Queen asa premium. The sender must 
be already a paid-in-advance subscriber as above, and the new sub- 
scriber must be a NEW subscriber; which means, further, that 
the new subscriber has never had the Bee Journal regularly, or at 
least not for a whole year previous to his name being sent in as a 
new one; and, also, the new subscriber must not be a member of the same family where 


made. Our Premium Queens are too valuable to throw away—they must be earned in 
a legitimate way. They are worth working for. » 
We will book the orders as they come in and the Queens will be mailed in May or 


If you cannot get a new subscriber, and want one of these Queens, we wiil send the 
American Bee Journal a year and the Queen—both for only $1.50. 


Address, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


VAVTAVAVAVATATAT AT AT AT AT AT AT AT AT AT AT AT ATATATATAYAYTAY, 
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What Yon Yonson Thinks 





FRR FERRARIS IS FINS Fe SORE RF ER FER SERS 





Peter vent to sellebrate, 
To have some fun, “ dats all.”’ 
But, Oh! he met an awful fate— 
Now he don’t vas here a toll. 


He tak a drink of rotten visky, 
His hed begin to krack ; 

He start to cross da raleroad— 
Da train vas on da track. 


His hed vas got so dissy 

He don’t vas can look out. 
Da train run over Peter, 

An’ poor Peter petered out. 


Unkle Sam he got da mony 
Vat vas paid da rite to mak 

A drunkard of poor Peter, 
An a precious life to tak ; 


An it all vas done for money, 
To mak somebody grate. 

I vish dat Peter stayed at hom, 
An’ don’t vas sellebrate. 


Vel, you no Peter Peterson, he had awful 
bad luck. Peter vas awful good feller, but 
he had a awful bad folt—he lak visky. 

Last fort of Juli he vent to sellybrate, an 
he tak on som visky, an purty soon he don’t 
know if he vas Peter or sombody else. An’ 
ven he start to kross da ralerode trak da trane 
run aganst him, an now it don’t vas any more 
Peter. 

But Peter don’t vas alone to blame. Da 
saloon keeper vat sel Peter da visky, he is da 
feller vat kill Peter. But dom don’t goan to 
hang da saloon keeper, caus Unkle Sam he 
sell da saloon keeper licens to kill people po 
das vay. Old ‘** Unkle Sam”’ he git fat vid 
mony from da saloon keepers, and da saloon 
keepers dom git fat vid mony from da fellers 
vat bi da visky, but da fellers vat bi da visky 
dom git notting but snakes in der boots and 
vheels in deir hed, vat run round so fast dom 
sure to run to da bad. 

But ‘‘ Unkel Sam’’ an da saloon keeper is 
da fellers vat isto blame. ‘* Unkel”’ he got 
law vat say dom can’t sell to any body vat is 
known to bein da habit of gettin’ drunk, but 
dat is yust da kind of fellers vat dom sell to. 
Ay gess Unkelis gitten kind of old and 
childish. My goodnes, he mite no dom git 
drunk yen dom tak on visky, so das da vay it 
goes. Da people all time vont more laws, and 
dom don’t can use vat dom got. If Peter had 
run over some body den dom yould ’rest 
Peter; but Unkel and da saloon keeper vat is 
da caus of it all dom go free, and git deirs 
pocket full of mony besides, and da people 
dom holler, Hurrah for da grand old parties 
and Ole Unkel Sam! An purty soon if da 
peoples don’t votch out, old ‘‘ Unkel” git 
drunk an fallin da ditch him self. 

Ay tank its better ‘‘ Unkle Sam ”’ consult 
vid his vife on das visky bissnes, be fore all 
da boys git to be slaves of visky, and it don’t 
be any more liberty in dascountry. Ay tank 
purty soon da goddes of liberty vil be shame 

to stan’ on top of da dome of ours capetal in 
Vashington, and mebby she vil climb down 
and sit in da shade till old Misses Unkel Sam 
do a little house-cleaning down below, and 
mak old **Unkel Sam’”’ yoin da Salvation 
Army, and vare a cap in place of dat big plug 
hat. An ven Missus Sam git after Ole Unkel 
vid da broom, he better votch out or— 


Unkle Sam, vil git a slam 
Vat mak of him a better man, 
An my good lan’, I bet she can 
Mak ‘* Unkel Sam ”’ to understan’, 
Or vid dat broom she’ll soon mak room 
For a whole lots better man. 


In Chicago it is lots of big churches and 
preachers and good Christians, an big Salva- 
tion Army, vot is vorking hard to save da 
people from visky and da devvel, but ay see 
in da daly paper dat da saloons is selling 
visky about 24 hours out of every day, an 
dom is vorking hard to graft more hours on 
to da town clock so dom can sel more visky. 
Da saloon mans in Chicago have grafted sin 


— 
ee 


Some Apiary Stock at a Bargain ! 


We offer for sale, from our stock of bee-supplies, the following list, some of which 


and the balance as good as new: me, 


20 Wood-bound 10-frame Zinc Honey-Boards 


dade Devtebvins ocnewuadun 15c each, 
1080 New, Clean, Wired Extracting Cambs (L. size).................... 15c each. 
420 New L. Brood-Frames with full sheets wired foundation.......... 10c each, 

Se Te eI 65. oneinckavendiestadasuaten nonvdksa os ...---12¢ each. 

1 ** New Model” Solar Wax-Extractor (glass 26x60 in.)... 8.00, 


1 Wooden Honey-Tank with galvanized iron bottom (holds 1800 Ibs.) 


10.00, 

SOG Ce BI sn asda acne ccdnbe nevciew tacdee cave cvdk 15.00. 

BS Se NT IN 6 oc ncicnt ban tiséand be ekdélensies echo ete 25.00. 
100 New L. 10 fr. Dovetailed Hives (each consisting of a Body, Cover 

and Bottom-Board—all mailed) ..............ccceccceeececece ccecee 5c each. 


If you order Combs and Hives, the Combs can be put right into the hives and shi 
way. All the above can be shipped promptly, so long as they last. 
do YOU want out of the lot? or do you want it all? 
above list.) 


t pped in that 
First come, first served. Wha, 
(No order filled for less than $5.00 from the 
Also BEES AND QUEENS, and Stanley Queen Incubator. Send for free Cir ular 


Address, ARTHUR STANLEY, DIXON, ILt. 


——$—.. 


Root’s Goods 2 IOWA 


And the West 
At Root’s Factory Prices. 
18 years in the Supply Business has put us in 
the lead for everything in our line. 
OUR NEW BUILDING, just completed, 


is filled with the largest stock of Supplies ever 
carried in the West. 

We are centrally located, and have every fa- 
cility for handling business with dispatch, and 
our shipping facilities are the best. 

Write to-day for 1904 Catalog. Address, 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
565 & 567 W. SEVENTH ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 
15A12t 


























Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


on FAL VES AND SHCTIONS 
Are Perfect in Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., Ne 





Please mention Kee Journal when writing 





BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, and prompt 
shipment. We want every bee-keeper 
to have our FREE ILL STRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 

AGENCIES, 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Chariton, Lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 

Council Biuffs, Iowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 





KRETCHMER MF'G. CO., 
RED OAK, IOWA. 





RO Wn Be) od O90 


Differs from the regular styles of dove tails only in the superior COVER 
and BOTTOM BOARD. It is neat in appearance and constructed with 
RIGIDITY and DURABILITY. 
Complete Line of LEWIS’ SUPPLIES, at Factory Prices. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI Beyond Comparison. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 
S1 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Chio. 





¥ 
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q -oan to tak a tumble after harvest. 
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ad vel on to every ting votis able to 
— iption, an it looks lak da market on Fo yy Sale 
* 


1 iss { da bad man goan to git Chicago if 
jo + yoteh out, but if da vimens vil yust 
pe » from stile an go out after dom lit- 
ad 2 vot is starving on da streets, and 
“ive n somting to liv fur, feed dom, an 
brit o in da chirch, an mak dom feel lak 
oF at home an velcome dere, den by an 
- vrow up and be good mans and vim- 
ens, Chicago be so full of good peepels 


da bad man don’t vas dare to stay in Chicago. 
Den if da Vimens vill all rite to Mrs. ‘**‘ Unkle 
Sam,” an ask her to git after her ole man vid 
sharp stick, an mak him to tighten up his 
<yspenders, an lay off his plug hat, an set his 


font rite down on das visky bissnes, and stop 
da whole ting, den ay tank da bad man vil 
have to move to da odder side of da oshun, an 
[hoap he git shipreckt about 700 miles from 
no place, caus he is no good in das country. 
Most every body lak to go to hevven,-but [ 
iss frade ve all iss making awful slow time, 
an if ve don’t votch out ve don’t vas live long 
nuff to git nalf vay to hevven; but if every 
Christian man an yoman yould rite to da law 
makers, and youst floooc dom vid letters, dom 
vould hav to eder mak som good temperance 
laws or polish up som of da old rusty laws so 
dom vould scour, an soon ve vould be rid of 
das visky bissnes, and da Unity States vould 
be a hevven. Das vot Yon Yonson tank bout 
das bussiness. Ven da vimens can vote all 
over da Unity States, den visky be scarce. Da 
mans aint to be trusted to vote genst visky 
even in congress. Yon Yonson. 








ee 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at College Station, Tex., Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, July 5, 6 and 7, 
1904, beginning at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. This 
will be during the meeting of the Texas Farm- 
ers’ Congress, soit will bea greattime. Rail- 
road rates and board will be cheap. 

The convention will open at the time named. 
Come early and take part. 

Louis H. ScHOLL, Sec. 

College Station, Tex. 


Lisnning LIC® Killing Machine 


——————— kills all lice an ites. Noinjury to 
birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 
i ‘ smallest chick to largest gobbler. 
a m™ Made in three sizes Pays for itself first season. 
Also Lightning Lice Ki , Poultry 
! — ee Bits, Lice Murder, ete. We secures 


at rates. mailed free Wane se 1 
ex be te tor 
Please mention Bee Juurnal wnen writing. 
A CHANCE to get 


FINE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Beauty and utility. None better. 
J.F. MICHAEL R.1, Winchester, Ind. 


23Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 

























We SELL ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 

freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BeEe.Li BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


10 CENTS A YEAR. 


he MAGAZINE, largest, 





brightest and finest 
ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 


s ZINE in the world for 
\X 6 Omé 10c a year, to intro- 
duce it ONLY. 

It is bright and up- 
to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 
It is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 
buildings and famous people. Send at once. 
lc a year, postpaid, anywhere in the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Six years, 50c. Or, clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12 for $1. Send usaclub. Money 
back if not delighted. Stamps taken. Cut this 
out. Sendtoday. THE DIXIE HOME, 

244 48t No. 75, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


{Casi 
—.. 


~ 325 Colonies of Italians 
8 and complete outfit; lo 
id cation and business in 
U Southwest Texas. For 


Partclars write, CARL WORTH, 
Karnes City, TEX. 


Pleose mention Bee Journal when writing, 











50 or more colonies of BROWN BEES in 
Langstroth-Simplicity hives, made of dressed 
cypress and painted, with Langstroth frames— 
all standard size. Will take $3.00 per strong 
colony as they stand. Address for information, 


JOHN KENNEDY, Selma, Miss. 


24A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





‘SEND -TO-US 3 


for everything in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


We Have It 


at Factory Prices. Can ship Quick. We 
are agents of G. B. Lewis Co., Chas. Da- 
dant & Son, and other leading manu- 
facturers. Wholesale and Retail. 


Louis Hanssen’s Sons 
213-215 W. Seconp STREET, 


5A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





—WE ARE— 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE WEST 
for completo line of 


Beé-Keepers Supplies. 


Send for our large illustrated Catalog. 
ress, 


Add 
LEAHY MFG. GO., Dept. A, 
1730 South 13th St... OMAHA, Nebr 
12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED. 

A place to work in an apiary within 150 miles 
of St. Louis; 5 years’ experience; 17 years old. 
State terms and wages. 


CHARLES POTTS. 


BuNKER HILi, Macoupin Co., ILL. 


Wanted — Bee-Keepers 


To write for our prices on SECTIONS. 
We manufacture them, and are dealers 
in BEE-SUPPLIES. Send for special 
price and Catalog. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, 
24Al7t CADOTT, WIS. 
Miease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Fourth of July. 


One fare for the round-trip, plus 25 
cents, July 2d, 3d and 4th, within 200 
miles from the starting point on Nickel 
Plate Road. Return limit July Sth. 
Chicago Depot : LaSalle and VanBuren 
Sts. City Ticket Offices, 111 Adams 
St., Auditorium Annex. Telephones, 
Central 2057, and Harrison 2208. 

9—24A4t 


MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 


























State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











CHICAGO, May 9.—The market bas an over- 
supply of comb houey, very little of which will 
pass as No. 1 grade—price is 11@12c per pound, 
and off grades at acorresponding value. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c per pound for best grades of 
white; amber colors, 5@6c per pound. Bees- 
wax, 0@32c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., June 7.—Since warm weather 
set in, hardly any sales of comb honey are 
made; what little there was sold, was fancy 
white and brought from 124%@13%c. Extracted 
has a fair demand, as follows: Amber, in bar- 
rels, from 5% @5%c; im cans, ic per pound 
more; alfalfa,6%c; famcy white clover, 7%c. 
Nice yellow beeswax, 30c. C. H. W. WesBer. 


ALBany, N. Y., June 3.—The honey market is 
very dull now, and prices nominal. Receipts 
are very light and demand the same. We quote 
comb honey, in good order, white, 13@15c; 
mixed, 12@13c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, buck- 
wheat, 546@6c; mixed, 54@6c; white, 6%@7c. 
Beeswax, 30@32c. H. R. Wricnr, 


CINCINNATI, April 18.—The honey market 
here is reassuming activity, and judging from 
present indications, and the lateness of the sea- 
son, the last season’s crop will be cousumed be- 
fore the arrival of the new. Amber extracted 
in barrels and cans, 54@6%c; white clover 
644@8 cents, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey sells at 12@15c. Beeswax 
30 cents. Tus Frep W.MovrTs Co. ’ 


Boston, May 14.—The demand for honey is 
extremely light, almost nothing, and supplies 
are heavy for this time of the year, and our 
—_— therefore are largely nominal. We quote 

ancy white at 15@l6c; A No. 1, 14@15c; and 
Nc. 1, 14c, with no call for under grades. Ex- 
tracted, from 6@7c. Buake, Scott & Lex.(} 


Kansas City, April 18.—The demand for 
honey is a little better than it has been. Prices 
on strictly fancy comb are $2.50 per case, if not 
candied; the great trouble with the majority of 
honey coming from the West at present is that 
it is more or less candied, and about $200 to 
$2.25 is all we can get for it; amber is selling at 
$2.25 per case. Extracted is dull at 5@6c. Bees- 
wax in good demand at Wc. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 


New York, May 21.—The market on comb 
honey is decidedly dull and it is almost impos- 
sible to move large blocks. What little trade 
taere is, is done in a small way. We quote 
nominally: Fancy white at 13c; No. 1 at 12c 
and amber at 10c; no demand for dark at all. 
Extracted is in fair demand at unchanged pri- 
ces, with a good supply. Beeswax remains firm 
at 30c, but we expect a decline very shortly, 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8.— The comb honey 
season is now about over. Thereare not enough 
sales to fix any price. For the last 10 days 
commission men have beeu accepting any offer 
they could get, but did mot fix any market 
value. Extracted honey seems a little off in 
price, some lots from the south being offered as 
low as 5cin barrels. Wegquote: Southern ex- 
tracted,6c. Fancy white clover,7c. Beeswax 
is a little off; 29%c for bright yellow is the top 
market price. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


San FRANcIScO, June 1.—White comb, 1-1p, 
sections, 124@l3c; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6c; light amber, 5@5%c; amber 
3%@4%c; dark amber, 34 @3%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 23@3c; dark, 26@27¢c. 

Offerings of new honey are looked for in the 
near future, but not in heavy quantities. Stocks 
of old honey in this center are of quite moder- 
ate proportions and include little of high grade. 
Common qualities are not receiving much at- 
tention. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SouTH WaTerR ST. CHICAGO, ILLe 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WANTED! "*85x- HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 








tracted in barrels or cans. Gace Pb best gaee 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co, 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Crincrrnati, OnI0 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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PERFECT Goonps! 
LOW PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 


It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 


For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The = American + Bee-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 


The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. Sample copy free. 

Address, 


the W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 








W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 
line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 





“NEW YORK 


Manufactures and carries in stock ever 
artice a bee-keeper uses. BEES AN 

QUEENS IN SEA N. @ 
Apiaries—Glen Cove, ne I. Catieg ane. 








ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 





Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA Sita, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


BEE-SUPPLIES | ; 
















World. 


We know this because our customers 
say 80, and prove the assertion by or- 
ordering goods shipped across several 
States to them. 


Lewis’ Goods at Factory Prices 


Catalog free. 


C. M. Scott & Co. 


1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1904, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 





1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
1 select tested queen 1.50 
* Queens 4.00 

Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing, 2.50 

Extra selected breed- 

ing, the very best. .5.00 
Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Quesee, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


24Etf Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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97th Q (| f F (| ti 97th 

Year a ali S oun a ion Year : 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. F2st20'* Sbare Fianness, 
No SAGGING, No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS y SHEETING. 

Why does it sell so well ? Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
lake | S & 


MAKES THE FINEST 















G.B. Lewis Company 
Watertown, Wisconsin,U.5.4. 
Send for Catalog. 


